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FOREWORD ' * 

. • V: : ■ ■ 

This handbook is prepared to provide an overview of the organization and 
financing of the State's public school ^stem, grades Krl2; ' 

Included in this publication are brief descriptions of the Basic Education 
Act, th^ basic education allocation formula,/ hdw, state and local funds 
are inc'luded in this formula, and how other funds are distributed to and 

received by school districts. . ° ^ ; 

'I 

It is my hope that this handbook will provide you with answers to many 
of your questions regarding the organization and financing of our ^public 
schools. A * - 



Frank B. Brouillet 
State Superintendent 
of Public Instruc.tion 
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CHAPTER ONE 



THE BASIC LAW 



INTRODUCTION - ' ; * ' ^ , • ' 

"Our Constitution names education for all children as a paramount duty 
of the State. It requires the .Legislature Jto provide for a system of 
public schools. , • 

The above statement has beeft included in previous editions oi^ this publica- 
tion. In the main, it is tlie basic premise pf recent superior and^ state 
supreme court decisions which have paused legislative changes in school 
funding. . " ' ^ . 

Op January 14, .1977, Thurston Coijnty Superior Coui^t issued a declaratory 
judgment in the case of Seattle School District No. 1, et al. , v. State 
of Washington, et al. , to wit: ". \ .(1) the level of funding provided 
by the State.' . .was not fully sufficient! . ^to fund the basic prqgram 
t>f education offiered by the district in- accordance with^tate law;." 
The decision went, on tq say, "(2) Under existing state law, the 
legislature has established 'a general and, uniform system for the public 
school's. • .but it has not (A) expressly def inedvbasic education or -x-^ 
determined the substantive contents of a basic program of ^education/to 
which the children of this^state are entitled in today's society or (B) 
provided a method for the full^ sufficient funding such education 
without reliance on special excega levies ." This decision was affirmed 
by the Washington State Supreme Court by a 6-3 decision on September 28, 
1978. - ' . 

0 M 

y V 

Some of the legislative action designed to ijaplement the "Seattle decision" 
-^^such as the Basic Education Act of 1977 and the formula change in law 
and the 1977-79 Biennial Appropriations Act — pi^edated the Washington State 
Supreme Court decision; other changes were accomplished by the 1^79 Legis- 
lature. The?e. will be discussed in de,tail in later chapters. ' ^ 

Chapters One through Seven present the/school finance situation as it has 
existed during the^l979-81 biennium, except where noted. Ghapter Eight 
presents aA overview of actip-DS taken ,by the 1981 Legislature. ^ 
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STATE CONSTITUTION 



The legal foundation upon which the Staters common schools "are estab- 
lished is the state constitution. The following are excerpts from 
the constitution relating to the schools. 



Article IX 



Sectio^jp. ^'It is the paramount duty of ^the State to make ample pro- 
visipn for tfhe education of all children residing within its borders, 
without distinction or preference on account of race, color, caste, * 



Section 2. "The Legislature shall provide for a general and uniform 
sy^tem^pf publi'C schools. . . .and such. . .normal and technical 
schools as may hereafter be . established, • 1 

Article III — ■ 

Section 22. "The State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
have supervision over all matters pertaining to the public schools, 
arid shall perform such specific duties as may be prescribed by law 

Acting uh^er this constitutional mandate, the legislature requires 
the Superintendent Qf Public Instruction to estimate the amount of 
scate funds required to carry out the law. < ' * 

STATE CODE OF WASHINGTON ^ ^ 



The Revised Code of Washington (HCW) contains statutory law enacted 
by the sltatfi^legislature. The following"excerpes-^re taken from Title 
28A RCW, that portion of state law whi^h" governs common sch<jo Is:* 

". . .the superintendent of public instruction shall submit s«ch 
detailed estimates and other informatfbn to the governor and 
in such fbrm as the governor shalT determine of tlie total esti- 
mated amount required for appropriatiot^^f rom the state general 
fund to the current school fund for stdte. support to public 
schools during 'the ensuing biennium." *(RCW 28A.41.040) 

The Washington Basic Education Act of 1977 (BEA) establishes the 
"goals, of the school jsystem. • . _ ^ 7 . ' 

"The goal of the fiasic Education Act ^or the s^hools^of the state 
of Washington set forth in this 1977 amendd'tory act sharll be 
to provide students with the* opportunity to- achieve those skills 
wH^ch are generally recognized as requisite to learning. Thoae • 
skills shall include the ability:* 

(1) To distinguish, interpret and make use of words, number^ 
and other symbols, includii^ sound^ colors, shapes and' 
textures; , 



• (2) .To organize words and other 'symbols into acceptable 

verbal and nonverbal forms of expression, and numbers 
into ^heir appropriate functions; 

(i) To perform intellectual functions such as problem, 
solvj.ng, decision making, goal setting, selecting, 
* ^ planning, predicting, experimenting,, ordering and 

evaluating; and 

" (4) To use various muscles necessary- for coordinating- 
physical, and mental functions." (RC^ 28A.58. 75p 

The Basic Education Act also prescribes a series of minimum percent- 
ages— 90 percent in grades 1-3, 85 percent in grades 4-6, 80 percent 
in grades 7-8, and 55 percent in grades 9-12 — of "total program hour 
-^offerings. . .in* the basic skills are^s of reading/language arts 
(which~may include foreign languages), mathematics, social studies, 
science, music, art, health and physical education." In grades 9-12, 
"a minimum of fifteen percent of the total program hour offerings 
shall be in the are a" of 'work skills, and an additional, ten percent " 
in the areas of basic and/or work sljcills." 

The Basic Education Act f^urther establisheis : ^' e 

"J'rom* those funds made available by the legislature for the 
current use of the common schools, the superintendent of public 
instruction ^shall distribute axinually. . .to each school district 
of the state opera titig a program approved by tixe state lioard 
of education an amount which, when combined with. • .revenues 
(certain local revenues), excluding excess property tax levies , 
. will constitute a basic education allocation in dollars for each 
annual average full time equivalent student enrolled , based upon 
. ' one full school year of one hundred eighty days, 'except that for 
kindergartens 'one full school year may be ninety days. ..." 
(Emphasis supplied^) 

In the. opinion o£ most of the participants ii) the legislative process, 
the definition of basic education and the BEA funding formula 
described in Chapter Four of this publication place the State* in 
'compli'^nce with the state court's 1^978 decision.^ 

SUPERINTEl^NDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

The Superintendent of Public Xnstruct;ion is one of eight 3tate 
officials whose offices are established by the state constitution. 
The superintendent is elected on a nonpartisan basis by the voters 
of the State every four years. * 4 

The duties of fhe Superintendent of Public Instruction, as prescribed 
by the cfcnstittTtion, include^ supervision of matters pertaining , to 
public schools. The^ superintendent also acts in an advisory capacity 
to other areas of public education. Regulatory duties include 
certification of teaching personnel, approval and accreditation of 



programs, ind apportionment of state and federal funds. The sSuper- 
intendent also provides assistance to school districts in statistical 
analysis, accounting, mananagement and curriculum development. 

Long-range goals of , the office of^the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction are to: (1) provide leadership needed to administer full 
state support of the common schooi system to include both basic and 
selected categorical education programs; to) promote the cpo'^eration 
between locally controlled school di5tricts\aD4^he«-State for achiev- 
ing educational ppgram goals; (3) improve basic skills and vocational 
education programs; (4) promote greater utilization of interdistrict 
cooperatjLpn and educational seryice' districts ; (5) improve the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the office of Superintendent of Public^ 
Instruction by a reduction in paper work, cbJisolidation of reports, 
better use of dat^ prxjcessing and word processing' and maximum use 
of agency staff; (6) increase V>arental involvement in our schools; 
(7) promote, local school district innovation and enrichment of educa- 
tional programs; (8) 'increase emphasis on, support services to school 
districts and educatjLonal service districts for s trengOTiening curric- 
ulum and (9) increase assistance from ^e state office in implementing 
a more effective program management system in school districts* 



IV. STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



The State Board of Education is one of the oldest agencies'^of our 
government. It was created in 1877 by the legislature of jthe 
Territory of Washington and has 9perated continuously since that 
date. It was^ reconstituted by the state legislature, in 1897, in 1909 
and most recently in 1947. 

The 1897, Ibw provided for a majority of the board to be persons 
engaged in professional service, and the/l909 law provided for a board 
composed' entirely of pAfessional educators, which included university 
and college presidents and public school administrators. In recon- ^ 
structing the board of education, the 1947 State Legislature estab- 
lished in law the principle that the board should be -composed entirely 
of lay persons by providing that ho person employed in the field of 
education shall be eligible for membership on the State Board of 
Education. ' , *^ 

•I * 

Members of the present board are elected for six^-yeaf, nonpaid terms 
by ithe members of boards of directors of each school district within 
the! respective congressional districts at elections called by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The votes cast by school * - 
directors are/weighted by the enrollment 'in the directors' respective 
school districts. The terms of two or more members expire annually, 
assuring continuity on the board. The present board ^is composed of 
fourteen laymen, two from each congressional district, with the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction designated, by statute, -as pres- 
ident of the board. Two high school students are appointed yearly 
by the Washington State Association of Student Councils to serve as 
ex officio members of the board. In addition, all private schools 
in the State meeting minimum requirements specified in law elect one 
nonvoting member to the board. : • • ' 
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The State Board of Education often is referred to as the voice of the 
public in determining basic educational' policy /"^ Its powers and duties 
^are prescribed by law and relate primarily to the establishment of 
rules, regulations, standards and guidelines for the ^neral * • 
management and operation of the public schools from kindergarten 
througji the twijifth year and vocational-technical institutes. Under ' 
certain laws, such as govern the school construction aid program, 
the board is^ charged with sp^ific administrative responsibilities. 

' ^ ^ . ^ / ' ' 

The State Board of Education establishes" requirements for teachers' 
certificates, approves courses and programs for teacher education 
at institutions of higher learning within the State (both public and 
private), determines the types* 'and kinds of certificates necessary 

for aH levels of the public schools and supervises the issuance of ^ 

teachers' certificates. The State Superintendent of Public 
Instifuction issues the teachers* certificates in accordance with ^ 
regulations of the board. 

Other areas of ^the public education program in which the board has 
statutory responsibilities include general government of the schools, 
bourses of study, accreditation of secondary schools, school building 
construction, schpol district organization, relations between higher 
institutions and the common schools, preparatory requirements for 
entrance into state-supported, higher institutions, minimum approval 
requirements^ for purposes of apporpfShment and approval of private 
schools. 

State board meetihgs are held* as required, averaging abiut seven 
per year. It is the policy of the ^oard to hold its meetings in 
various locations in the State to provide an opp&rtunity f^r inter-^ 
ested citizens to become bett/er acquaintedSJith *this State'S; system 
of public education and to encourage more local inte.rest and knowledge 
of school problems and. management. 



The items on board agenda are developed and preseated by the staff 
of the State Superintendent and the Seci^etary of the State Board of 
Education prior ^to of ficial 'acition taken or policy decisions made 
by the board. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction vQtes 
only to break a tie. ' / 




I 

CHAPTER TWO 

SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION BELOW THE STATE LEVEL 



The legislature has created two levels of organization below the state > 
level to administer the system of public education: educational • service 
districts and local '^hool districts. ' 

I. EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DISTRICTS 

• > . • . A 

Educational service districts (ESD) are regional administrative units 
I ..... 
^ that evolved from county and intermediate school 'districts . There 

are currently nine educational service districts within the State, ^ 
A map setting forth the boundaries of the educational service district 
system can be found in the Addendum (Figure 1). The State Board of 
Education has sj^^tory authority relating to the number and bound- * 
aries of educational service districts. $ach ESD is governed by an 
elected board of sev^n ihembers , with each member representing a sub- 
divisioi^^f the district. They are elected by the school directors 
of each school district within the educational ^ei^vice district. 
At the educational service district board's option, the size of the 
boar^i may be increased to nine memberjs. Three ESDs have 9hmemb«r 
boards: ESD #121, ESD #123, ESD #189. The boardThas the' responsi- 
bility to hire a superintendent to manage the affairs of the district. 

The purpose^of educational service districts* as set forth in statute 
is to provide "regional agencies which are intended to:^ 




(1) Provide cooperative and informational services to local 
1 school districts; ^ 

C2) '^Assist the superintendent of public instruction and the 
state board of education in the performance of their 
' respective statutory and constitutional duties; and 

(3)- Provide services to school districts to assure egual • 
educational opportunities^*" 



il^opi^o 



Educational||Service districts are not taxing districts. Local school 
districts, ^ their option , provide funds through contradts or agree- ' 
m^nts to pay for services, generally for area cooperative programs. * 
State dollars from the State Gleneral Fund are appropriated by, the* 
legislature to the Superintendent of Public' Instruction for allocation 
to, educational service districts based on a core services .funding . 
formula. Federal funds are either allocated directly to tlj^ educa- 
tional service districts St are portions of grants administered by 
^the Superintendent of Public llistruction. Figure 2 in the Addendum » 
shows a breakdown of budgeted operating* revenues and expenditures 
of all educational service districts for fiscal year 1980-81. ^ 
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II. LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



The second organizational structure below the State levels and the 
one <o which the legislature has deleg'ated much authori]:y, is the 
local school district. There were 300 local school districts as of 
October 1980, 

Local school districts are of , two classes: 



I. First-Clags District — Any district having a student, 
enrollment, of 2,000 or more. As of October .1980, there 
were 84 ^irs^-class districts/ They serve approximately 
• " 83 percent pf the total state school population, 

" 2. Second-Class- District — All • dis trivets having a. student 

enrollment of less than 2,000. As of October 1980, there 
were 216 districts in this category* They serv« 17 percent 
of public school students. 

Second-class •district budgets are required by law to be apprdved by 
a 'budget review commi^ttee. This committee consists of an educational 
.service district representative, a re{)resentative of the local Ichool 
district and a representative of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. First-class districts hold autonomy in this area* 

There are two "divisions" among the above classes: * 



•I. 



High School Districts -7 High school districts may be either 
first or sejcond class. .As of October 19^0, there were 243 
such districts. High school districts must^ accept students 
of nonhigh school districts who elect to atfend the high 
school program, provided, ^ • , * 



2. 



Nonhigh School Districts — Nonhigh districts .do not offer 
high school programs. As of October 1980, there were 5? 
nonhigh school districts. 



■ f 



Districts of the fir^t and second class are governed by £ive elected 
^school board memberis , except for Seattle, which has seven. Their 
powers and duties are broad insofar as»they do not conflict with 
autfioridy specifically reserved for. the State or delegated gtat^ 
officials. 
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• ^ r - . CHAPTER THREE . • ' ' ' 

TAXES— THE MEANS OF SCHOOL S^JPPORT 
STATE GENERAL FUNELtflEVENUgS AND EXPENDITURES 

The state legislature: appropriates funds for the operation of state 
government as*well as for distribution to various local units of 
government, in^cluding school districts. The bulk of these appropri- 
ations is made from thie Stafe General Fund. See Figures 3 and 4 in 
the Addendum for a general breakdown of state general fund revenue 
sources and expenditure s by_f unction. 



The State of Washington receives 71.4 p^yfent of i'ts general fund 
revenue from state taxation. The major revenue sources are 
illustrated in Figure 3, 1979-81 Biennium — Revenue by Source — State 
General Fund. The State has several funds in its accounting system, 
including bond redemption funds , retirement funds, liquor excise tax ^ 
fund, motor vehicle fund, dnd General Fund. Appropriations for 
schools, other than construction funds, come from the State General 
Fund. 

Washington State's , chief reven\j6 *source is the sales tax. The Stafe'^s 
portion of the sales tax is 4.5 percent on ret'ail^sales made in tKe 
State. This includes retail sales and rental of tangible personal 
property and the sale of many services, such as cleaning, maintenance 5 
construction and accommodations. The retail sales and use tax pro- 
vides 35.0 percent of estimated total revenues to- the State General 
Fund for the 1979-81 biennium. The legislature, in April 1974, 
amended the state sales tax. law ta exempt drugs prescribed for human 
consumption from the sal^s t^x. The state sales tax on food purchased 
for home preparation was^,^e4-Tglinated as of July 1978. 

The business and accypati^on tax is* a tax on the gross receipts of 
most businesses in the State of Washingtpn. The, tax rate varies by. 
class of business. The business and occupation tax is Washington's 
s^ond largest sour^pe of revenue from within the Stat.e^ and accbunts 
.fgr 12.1 percent ^of the general fund revenue for the 1979-81 
biennium* J ^ . \ 

The $tate-collec^i^ prgjgerty tax for schools acaounts for 9.7 percent 
of general fudd reve|iue< and "is discussed later in this, chapte^r. All 
other taxe's, such a s^'^e various excise taxes, the public utility tax, 
inheritance and gift taxes, state liquor tax, et cetera, contribute 
14.6 percent of general^ fund receipts. Federal grants contribute 
25.3 percent and miscellaneous sources contribute 5.3 percent of total 
state general fund revenues'. 

The significance o^ school funding in the state budget. is illustrated 
in Figure 4, 1979-81 Biennium State General F'und Expenditures. Public 
schools' receive 35*9 percent ($2,654 billion) of total expenditures, 

» 



i 
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while human resources (Department of Social and Health Services) get 
34.8 percent, other education 14.4 percei^ and the remaining general 
fund categories 14.9 pe^pent. The largest single user of general 
fund*revenues is the public school system. 

• o . ' 

^ II. PROPERTY TAXES 

The state-collected property tax for schqol support was implemented ^ 
January 1, 1975, ^s part o'f an overall property tax limitation plan 
resulting from^a constitutional amendment enacted by the voters in 
November of 1972. This amendment limited regular property taxes to 
1 percent of 100 percent of true and fair value. Priot to this 
change, the constitutional limit had bean 40 mills on an assessed' 
•valuation of 50 percent of true and fair value or an effective 2' per- 
cent levy limit. . , 

The allocation of tax levies under the 1 percent limit is somewhat 
less than $10' per $1000»of true and fair value. The delineation has 
•provided capacity for adjusting the state levy upwards by as much 
as an additional 85 cents per $1000 without infringing on the 1 per- 
cent constitutional Hmit. The fqU>owing schedule, presents the " ' 
statutory ^property tax rates currently in effect:, 

Incorpori^d Unincorporated 
Tax Authority Areas Areas 

Stat^(for schools) $3.60 \ $3.60^ "^^Nl^ 

Counties 1.80 1. 80 , 

County Roads - 2. 25 

Cities * 3. 60 ' 

Other ^ .15 1.50 

$9.15^ "f97T5 

Even with the 1. percent limit^'the property tax yield has increased 
over the previous millage allocations because of the appreciation 
in property values and the fact that the assessment levels — state- 
wide — prior to 1975 were significantly below the constitutional level. 

The 1979* Legislature limited t^e growth of state-collec^d property 
taxes to 106 percent of the highfest tax levy of the three most recent • 
years exclusive of new construction. This change will cause' the yield 
of this tax to be reduced by a significant amount from what otherwise 
would have been collected. This same provision' has been in effect* 
for c-ities, counties and other taxing districts for a number of years. 
. School district excess le^^tes are still exempt fo^om this provision. 
The effective collection rate ^for the state levy-^ due to the 106 per- 
cent limit, was $3.27 in 1980 and $2.^90 in. 1981. Effective rates 
for*'^o(;her taxing authorities, have been similarly reduced by the 
property tax limit law. 
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The state property tax for schools i's collected on the "adjusted ^ 
valuation" of each county as 'explained below. The Department of 
Reventae determines a "County';Indicated gatio" for each county for 
each tax assessment year. tRIs ratio is determined from real estate 
sales dnd assessment studies conducted, in detail by the Department - 
of Revenue. The results are used to adjust either the assessor's 
valuations or the levy rate Jta provide an equalized yield. For 
exaiftpl^, if a county is determined to be assessed, at 75 percent of a 
true and fair value, the 1981 levy rate of $2.90 would be adjusted to' 
$3.87ror each $1000'of va^luatibn would be adjtisted to. $1, 333. 33 by 
dividing the $2.9Qor the $10,00 by .75. If a county were at 90^per- * 
cient, the results would be $3.22 and $1,111.11, respectively. If - 
^ county actually wsfc^^ determined to be at a 100 percent assessment 
.level, the $2.90 wottld be collected at that rate on the acfrnal 
assessor ''s valuat^n,. This approach provides that all taxpayers of 
the State will pay their state taxes on an equal basis regardless 
of the assessment* 'practices of their county. 

Tfte State collects all of the regular property tax for school support, 
and the proceeds^ are used as part of the basic education entitlement. 

EXCESS LEVIES . ' ^ 

Excess general fund (ot maintenance and operation) levies are property 
tax levies also, but because <Sf their historical significance are 
treated as a separate topic within this chapter. "Special levies"-- -a 

•more frequently used term — have contributed significantly to school 
support in Washington. The failure of the Seattle School District 

Excess levy for 1976 collections brought about ' the Washington State 
Supreme Court decision in Seattle v. State of Washington , the 
legislative definition of basic education, the state funding of that 
definition, and a dramatic decrease in the aioaount of excess levies 
to be collected now and in the future as compared to the historical 
pattern. The decrease in excess levy yields is directly ^'elated to 
the State assuming full funding of basic educati^. 

No district is required to have excess local property levies. The 
excess levy route is available to districts which operate projgrams 
somewhat enriched above the state-guaranteed funding level. Special 
levies ate submitted by local scho9l boards for voter, consideration 
at either a state primary, state general or on a special election 
date as provided by law. 

There are now .two constitutional provisions ^avail-able for excess levy 
approval: (1) At least 40 percent of the voters voting in the last 
preceding general election in the district must vote on t^ie issue(s), 
and the "yes" votes .must equaj. at least 60 percent of those vo.ting 
on the issue (s), or (2) if the number of votes cast on the ^proposition 
T&v]^ss than 40 percent of the total votes cast on the issue in such- 
taxii^ district at the j>re ceding general election, "yee" votes must 
equal 24 percent of the total votes cast in that preceding general 
election tg;^ the issue to pass. (Votet:-«4iproval for bond issue 
elections is covered in Chapter Six.) ' 
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In 1976, the voters of 'fc'he State approved a measure amending th^ state 
constitution to allow school districts to request maintenance and 
operation levies for a two-y§ar periods* As* a res'qlt, districts now 
have the option of submitting either a onB-year or\$ tw6-yea;r levy 
request. . \ * ^ ^ ^ 

As a part of school finance changes brought on by the court decision, 
the. 1977 Legislature enacted a levy limitation act whicl) effectively 
limited excess levies to 10 percent of 100 percent of the Basic Edu- 
cation Act (BEA) allocation of the school year previous to the levy 
collectfon year, plu^fe the diff(rf:ence between the actual funding level 
and the 100 percent state indicated level. For the 1978-79 school 
.year, state basic education funding was at an approximate 85- percent 
level. Therefore, the 1980 excess levy limit was- equal to the sum 
"^of the 15 percent basic education deficit plus* 10 percent of the 100 
percent level. Under tetnis of ^ the 1977 levy lid law, certain school 
districts were authorised to exceed the 10 percent levy. lid. This 
provision is commonly called the ''grandfather clause." The current 
grandf ather^lause is explained later in this section. 

The 1979 Legislature expanded the levy limit base to include 10 per- 
^cent of state categorical funding, such as provided for transportation 
and handicapped,, education. Thus, with full funding of basic education 
for the 1979-80 school year, JLevy limits' for 1981 and future years 
are 10 percent ot the BEA 'entitlement, plus 10 percent bf state 
categorical grants, plus ariy grandfather allowance, as (^e^crib^d 
below. ^ ' ' 

In the event a schooi district does not receive for 'the then Iturrent 
school ,year at least 106* percent of the previous »scli|^ol year's funds 
per full- time-equivalent 'pupil from the combination of its BEA alloca- 
tion and excess* levy revenue^ as received from the same, revenue sources 
for the prior schpo^l year,, the district is eligible for grandfather 
levy. status. Such ^ .dis trict. iaay submit a levy to the ^voters which, 
if passed, would provide the district with funds sufficient to reach 
106 percent of the previous year's amount per student fxom the speci- 
fied revenues. If the district exercises its option tp submit the 
larger levy amount to the vot^^rs, it is quite likely that the grand- 
father levy will be g'reater than the preceding year's amount. In , 
these districts, the JO percent levy limit is lawfully exceeded. 
For the 1981 tax collection year, 123 districts had grandfather levy 
capacity. 

The grandfather clause -was originally sche^led to expire with the 
1982 tax collection year. However, the 1981 Legislature modified 
the grandfather provision in the levy lid law., First, the 1981 
amendments limit futifte grandfather status to school districts 
eligible for grandfather levy capacity for the 19(82 tax collection 
year. Second, the amendments allow eligible districts to qualify 
for grandfather levy capacity through the 1989 tax collection year. 
Third, levy capacity for collection in 1983 is frozen at the 1982 
'grandfather amount. Fourth, commencing with levies collectible 
in 1984, a seven-year phaseout of grandfather capacity will be 
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instituted with proportionate reductions of the 1982 grandfather 
amQunt occurring, in. £uture years through 1990 when all district excess 
. ' levies will beaimited to 10 percent oS the pripr year's state and 
local of unding. 

• ' # ■ . . . 

In otder that an appreciation of the impact of state assumption of 
basic education funding and the related special levy lid may be 
grained, ^ series of^^graphs and tabies are presented. (See Figures 5 
through '^8 in the Addendum..) 

.IV. TIMBER EXCISE TAX ^ , • 

Tl)e 19^71 •Legislature made major changes in the system of taxation 
of timber ancf forest, lands in Washington. The legislation exempts 
standing^ timber from the property tax base and substitutes an excise 
tax based on the stumpage value of the timber at the time of harvest. 
The present, rate of this .tax, as established by the legislature, is 
6.5 percent. ^-.Private timber land remains subject to annual property 
taxes<v^with Values for taxation purposes determined by the Department 
of Revferiue based ^n the land's ability to grow trees (current use). 

Moneys are distributed to taxing districts, including school districts 
^ and the State (as collector of^^^the regular school levy),' based on two 
formulas: (1) a timber factor and (2) a harvest factor. In order 
to recfeive a distribution under the timber factor, a schbol district 
must have both., a property tax levy for the budget fund in question, . 
i.e. , general fund, building fund, bond fund, and a timber roll . 
In order to receive a. distribution under the harvest factor, a school 
dis^trict must have both a property tax levy for the budget fund in 
question and have had timber harvested within the district during 
the past five years. The aggregate property tax levy rates for all 
taxing districts with private timbet lands determine the distribution, 
of the timber excise tax revetiue. ^ " v 
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CHAPTER FOUR.' ' * r 

BASIC EDUCATION FUNDING . ^ .' ' • 

Washington is the first state in the nation with the exception Hawaii — a' 
single school district state— to assume the responsibility for a fuUy 
funded basic education program for its public schbol system. The state 
equalization appropriation is called the'basic education allocation-(BEA), 

Wherea^^chool apportionment fom^las in the past have been designed to 
erquatize tax , resources among the districts of a state^-usually the property 
tax — Washington's formula is now intended to provide equalization in lihjree* 
major aspects: 

♦ 

Program content , as evidenced in the Basic Education Act of 
1977 as. amended. 

2» The staffing and nojiemployee allocations , as evidencerd in the 
formula set forth in the Appropriations Act for 1979-81. 

'3* The resources , at the prescribed level identified in the Basic 
Education Act and the Appropriations Act without dependence on 
excess levies. 

Each district's basic education allocation is determined by using three 
basic elements — a ratio of one certificated position for each 20 average 
annual full-time-equiyalent pupils, stated in terms of a ratio of 50 
certificated staff positions for each 1000 full^time^equivalent students 
enrolled (50:1000); one classified staff position for each three 
certificated positions; and a nonemployee-related cost allocation for each 
certificated position generated at the above ratio. 

In addition,- school districts experiencing an enrollment decline are 
allowe^^ |dditibnal certificated staff unit, allocations based on one-half 
the ac^^tifal. number of students lost between theN current and nrevious years. 
DuringM98p-81, about 44 School districts receive additional funding for 
enrollment decline. The declining enrollment factor tends* to accommodate 
large school districts which are experiencing an outward migration of 
students*! There is no nonemployee-related cost allocation for these 
enrollment' decline staff units.* 

The formula also provides' recognition of small school needs. Small school 
districts enrolling less than 100 full-time-equivalent pupils and small 
school plants declared to be remote ^and necessary by the State. Board of 
EAication are guaranteed no less than three certificated staff employees 
for/the first 60 students, or portion thereof, enrolled in grades K-6; 
one certificated position for the first 20 students, or portion tliereof, 
enrolled in grades 7 and 8;. and at least 9.5 certificated positions /Tar 
the first 60 students enrolled in grades 9-12. Any district' operattng 
a high schoo/ program jwith fewer than 300 fullrtijne-equivalent stu^nts 
is ^eligible^to use the gtades 9-12 ratio stated above plus one certificated 
position for each 43.5 full-time-equivalent pupils enrolled above the first 
h50* Classified staff * units ' and nonemployee .cost allocations are allowed, 
for these linits also in the ratio and amount stated above. 



The small school factor takes into consideration the sparsity factor over 
which many of our small schools have no control. During 1980-81, 35 school 
districts qualify for remote and necessary funding, 13 school districts 
receive funds for remote and necessary schools within the* districts, and 
110 school di3tricts have small high schools. 

The formula also includes enrichment factors for approved secondary voca- 
tional education programs. The ratio for vocational programs is 60:1000 
as compared with the 50:1000 allocation for basic education certificated 
staff. The state allocation for nonemployee-related expenditures is higher 
for vocational programs than it is for thi^ basic program. For 1979-80, 
the i^oft^ployee-related cost allocation for the basic program was $3,910 
per certificated staff unit, and $6,893 for the vocSftional allocation; 
for 1980-81, the allocation is $4,184 and $7,375, respectively. These 
amounts are specified in the biennial appropriations act. 

The formula elements are uniformly applied to each of the State's 300 
school districts. The major lequalization of the basic education revenues, 
however, is attained when the staff salary methodology is applied to the 
ratios.. Before addressing the specific method for using the salary provi- 
sions, it is rfecessarcy to mention two principal components of the method. 
These are referred to as the "staff mix factor" and the "derived base 
salary" of a district, and both are explained b^elow. 

The Legislative Evaluation and Accountability Program (LEAP) Committee, 
a research arm of the legislature, has developed a staff weighting table 
(hereafter called LEAP table) which reflects the format of a generally 
accepted and typical school district salary schedule for certificated 
employees. (See Figure 9 in the Addendum. ) The numerical factors set forth 
at each step of the LEAP table indica-te how much greater the salary recog- 
nized at that step is than the starting base salary due to an employee's 
X^xperience and education. The staff mix factor of a district for a given 
year is -established by placing the district's certificated employees oii^ 
the LEAP table according to their actual experience and education and 
compu^^ing an average mix factor for the district. The average factor thus 
establ^ished constitutejs the staff mix fae-tor which is sensitive to each 
district's avera^ cei|tif icated staff experience and education and the 
resultaht cost variances*. 

Wi±h the*' foregoing explanation in mind, th^ means of computing a district's 
19?ft~80 recognizied average certificated salary, inclusive of salary 
increases and increments, may be illustrated by the equations set forth • 
below. o / 

■'^ ■ / ' 

First, a district 's/ 1978-79 derived base, or derived starting s^^lary for 
'a teacher with a b4qhelor'ls degree and no teaching experience, is computed 
by dividing the 1978-79 actual average BEA certificated staff salary of 
a disttrictt by its 1978-79 staff mix* factor. Stated as an equation: 

19x8-79 Actual Average Salary = 1978-79 Derived 
1^978-79 Staff Mix Factor ^ Base Salary 



Second, the 1978-79 derived ^base salary of the district is increased by 
'8.5 percent if it is below the 1978-79 state average derived base salary ' 
($11,6552>/ or 6 percent if it is above the state average; the result is 
then 'multiplied by the district's 1979-80 staff mix factor. The ne^ effect 
is to compensate the district for -both experience and educ*ation increments 
ds recognized on the staff mix factor table. Stated as an equation: 

1978-79 Derived + 6% or x 1979-80 Staff = 1979-80 Rec<^nized 
Base Salary 8.5% Mix Factor Average Salary 

To compute a district's tecognized certified salary level for school year 
-1980-81, the 1978-79 derived base salary is adjusted by the defined 
percentage increase to yield the 1979-80 derived base salary. This figure 
is compared* to the stipulated statewide derived base salary for 1979-80 
($12,479) -and, depending again on whether the' district' s derived base 
salary is above or below the state figure, is increased by either 8.5 or 
6 percent. The result is multiplied by the district's mix factor 
for 1980-81 to yield the state-recognized certified salary level for said 
district. 

The recognized statewide average salary was $20,179 for 1979-80 and is 
$21, 633 fof 1980-81. 

In addition to the certificated salary allocations, each district receives 
fringe benefit allocations to cover district costs. These include social 
security, industrial insurance and unemployment compensation contributions, 

and are allotted to school districts on a percent-of-total-sal,ary basis. 

a 

For 1979-80, each district received a classified salary allocation equal 
to *its 1978-79 average plus an increase of 8 percent. For 1980-81, an 
additional 6 percent has been provided. Districts al-etJ will receive the 
appropriate fringe benefit cost allocations which, in the case of clas- 
sified personnel, include the retirement contribution in addition to those 
fringe benefits listed for certificated personnel. 

The total BEA allocation is supported by state funds amounting to 
approximately 90 percent of the formula amount and 10 percent from * 
dedicated local revenues. For^the- 1980-81 school year, revenues from the 
following sources are formula deductibles pursuant to^law and rule of the 
Superintendent of Pjublic Instruction: ^ ' 

^ » 

ReaT^s^ate Excise Tax • « ^ 

County In-Lieu-of Tax Receipts 

Federal In-Lieu-of Tax Receipts > . ' 

County Administered Forest Funds .t * 

State Forest ^i^unds ^ * - 

Federal Forest Funds 

Public Utility District Excise Ta^T * 

Timber Excise Tax - Reserve Fund ^ 



These deductions are estimated t9;rtotal $114 million for 1980-81. 



The 1980 Legislature amended state law to direct that revenue from the ^ 
real estate excise tax, the'p.U.D, excise" tax,' certain parts of the federal 
forest fun^ds and'certain parts'of s tate forest- funds be deposited in the 
, State Genei;al Fund and used by the State for the benefit of^ the public 
Sch\5ols. These amendments remove about 95 percent of the currently 
existing deductible^ revenues* from local school district receipts, 

' It is estimated that ^formula deductible revenues will amount to $17.4 
million in 1981-8*2 and $17.9 million in. 1982-83,. ' 

BEA payments to school districts are ma3e monthly on a school fiscal year 
basis — September^ through August, Initially based on estimates, thB alloca- 
tions are adjusted during the year to refVect actual enrollments, staff 
factors" and local revenues. The allocation is an entitlement, and does 
not require s-pecific actions of the school districts' oth'er^^ than compliance 
,wit4i the Basic Education Act, . 

'\ ' < ' ( ' ■■ . ' 
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CHAPTER .FJ VE , • 

OTHER OPERATING REVtt^iUES FQR LOCAL SCHOOL PI STR I CTS 



I. * OTHER STATE REVENUES - GENERAL 

^In addition Ito the BEA support as described in Chapter Four,>and to 
the categorical program funding— ea^ergd la|^er in this chapter, there 
are a significant number of other state allocations to Jocal school 
districts. Amounting to abou'j: $9 million for the 1979-80 school year 
and *$10r. 7 million for 1980^81, these allocations* relate to the State 
assuming a stronger role in finding basic education, and are described 



below 

A. Health Benefits — AH' state'-lunSded positions, both certificated 
and classified, are allotted* $85' per month for 1979-80 and $95 
per month for 1980-81 for health benefits. 



B. Extracurricular and Extended. Duty Pay° " — ^ Aa allocation of $85 
per year is provided for stat6-funded, f ul l-time~equivalent 
certificated staff in programs o^ ^basic . education, vocational * 
secondary education, general suppo;Et, 'handicapped education and 
special needs. ^ * 

[ ' ' ' ^ . - ■ • 

C. Substitute Teachers — An allocation of $40 per day for not more 
than five days* p.er state-s,uppor ted^ cl^assr*oora teacher is provided 
if substitj^es arfe hired to take tlfe place of classroom teachers. 
The maximum amount of funds a schc8ll district maV^l^fteive from 
this appropriation is $200 p^r state-funded--classr6om teache'r 
per year. ' ? ^ 



D. Emergencies and Other — Approximately ^*"4>million for the 

•1979-*81 biennium has been provided for district emergencies such 
as fire, flood, earthquake or acts of ^ God, for j)ayments to fire 
districts for- schools in unincorporated areas an<i for certain 
nonhigh districts' levy lid relief^ related . to 'high school 
district billings, > <. , ^ 



I J. OTHER STATE REVENUES - CATEGORICAL PROGRAMS • • ' > X 

^ - < 

The legislature provides, through separate ^appi^priations, for the 
funding pf several special or categorical prog^rams. Compensation 
improvements, together with the health Jjene'fits for all state-funded 
certificated and classified positions of these programs, are funded 
at the same rate or percent as other district employees 'and are in 
addition to the categorical program allocations." The 1979-81 'Bienn^l 
Appropriations' Act allots' approximately $34* 8 million flor salary and 
^ fringe benefits for categorically funded ^perscfjinel. , 

The major categorical programs and tjtie estimated 1979-81 expenditures 
are ^s follows: 
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Programs for the Handicapped — This ptogram reimburses local 
school districts ,for costs associated ,with programs which provide 
educational opportunities to children whose educational progress 
is impaired by physical, mental, ^otional or other handicaps, 

A full-cost model was implemented in the *1980-81 school year. 
This model provides funds to school districts based on a handi- 
capped student's educational delay and not, on his specific handi- 
capj)ing condition. The model also determines what portion of 
educational support is provided to the child in the, regular basic 
education progr'Sm and now funds these- ^activities as^part of the ' 
handicapped education progtam. 

State expenditures for handicapped education in 1979-80 equalled 

$'63 million and are estimated at $73,8 million for'Z980-81, 
• _^ 

Pupil Transportation — State support for the operation of the . 
pupil transportation program is computed essentially on the basis 
of approved route miles, driving time, drivers' salaries,* • 
maintenance and operation costs and supervisory costs, ^The 
acquisition of approved->K^nspof tation .equipment is al^sp^-^ 
supported with state, funds, 1979-8rstate expenditures for . 
transportation are estimated at $153,2 million,^ 

Reimbursable transportation includes : 

1, To and from school transportation; 

2, Transportation, between schools necessary for bas-i 
education requirements; i . 

,3,* Trans jJ'ort at ion to and from extended learning centers 
(i,e, , Pacific Science Center), and • . 

4, Extended day routes meeting the requirements of WAC 
' 392-141-007, ' . 

I 

Nonreiinfcur sable transportation includes : 

1, Extraturricul ar; 

2, Transportation" bf spectators, or team participants; 

3, ^tield Irij^s; 

.4* . ."Other activities such as ski schools and other 
• ' recre^tir^nal. activities; 

5, '^'^Trari^portation of students closer than two miles to 

the school they attend when there is no hazardous 
condition, 'and r ^ 

6, Extended day routes not meeting the criteria set forth 
in WAC 3*92-141-007, 

Stat« reimbursement may be reduced a standard percentage on a 
statewide basis depending upon the availability of appropriaVed 
fund's. The fistTal year 1979-80 .re imbursemeilt rate was 88 percent* 
of approved costs, and for 1980-81 is approximately 79 percent. 




\ 

The support for equipment acquisitioiy on an established deprecia- 
tion schedule during the 1979-81 biennium has varied from 90 to 
100 percental I'or either operation or c^pital'outlay purposes, 
-the costs above the state support level become a local butden. 

' ^' 

€• Traffic Safety Education — A portion of thev fines levied for 
moving traffic violations and, bail forfeitiires is placed in the 
Traffic 'Safety Education Account. Reimbursement is made to- 
school districts from this account, Sor traffic safety education 
instruction. The 1979-81 biennial expenditures for traffic 
safety education ire approximately $13 million. . - 

D. , Vocational-Technical Institutes and Adult Education — Five 

school^ districts maintain vocational-technical institutes. With- 
in anrtually reviewed enrollment allocations, a dollar amount 
is al lowed for each tull- time-equivalent student . Compensation 
improvement and health benefits are provided for vocational- 

^ cechnical institute employees at* the same rajie or percent as | 

dkher district employees. State biennial expenditures for the'se 
programs are approximately $37^9 million. Student fees help 
support these offerings,. 

E. School Lunch Program — The National School Lunch Program re- 
*-^^uires a matching effort in state ftyids. School district lunch- 
room employees, prior to the 1979-81 biennium, have received 
salary and fringe benefits comparable to other classified person- 
nel of the districts.^ The biennial appropriation of $6.5 millipn, 
will meet fhe fedptSl matching requirement but does not provide 
compensation increases.- Student reimbursement accounts for 50 

•percent of food service costs. 

F. Special Needs Program — The 1^9 Legislature funded a number 
of unique offerings known collectively as_ the "Special Weeds" 
program. The subprograms and the 'state biennial cost estimates 
for 1979--81 are as follows: 

#• Gifted Programs ^ $ 2,492,000 

Fort Worden iGifted Program 230, OOp 

• ^Bilingual Program • 5,323,000 . 
• ^Remediation Program ' ' 13,425,000 

• Urban Rural Racial' Disadvatitaged 
Program 7,434,000 

' ^ ' ' ' 

Project PUSH-EXCEL 750,000 

$29,654,000 



G. State Institutional Programs — A year-round, 220-day educational 
program is provided by local school districts for children of^ 
" state re^si^ential facilities. The Department of Social and 
Health Se^v^$^ is responsible for the care asj^ects of the 
program yhike the educational program is funded through the * 
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Super intende\it of Public Instruction and administered by local 
school districts. 1979-8L biennial state fund expenditures 
are estimated at ^$Jiuimillion for the educational program. 



III. FEDERAL FUIg)S 



Appropriations of federal f^inds fall into three basic categories: 

(1) ^general * purpose allocations; " 

(2) categorical program grants; 

(3) specific project" or target population grants, c , 

A* Federal Forest Funds — Current statutes -require county commis- 
sioners to distribute the proceeds f^om, national forest receig.ts 
between schools and roads in their counties. The division be-- ' 
•tween schools and roads is legally specified at not less than^ • 
'50 percent for the schools, based on pro r^ta enrollment of the . • 
'districts in^whicK timber cutting took place the year previous.* 

In school year 1979-80, proceed^ amounted to $19.5 million. 
The amount, of such funds varies grea|,ly from year to year, 
depending upoiT t;he harvesting activities in the federal forest 
lands within the various counties. This sourde is a 100 percent 
deductible revenue in th;fe basic education allocation formula ^ - 
process . , . - ^ 

Public Law 874 .Funds ~ ApproxiJhate ly $19.5 million annually is 
currently being provided b>t federal appropriation to qualified 
districts serving children who\ither reside oir federal property 
or reside with parents employed on federal property. It is 
not presently a deductible revenue in the BEA formula proces*s/ \ 

Elementary and Secondary EdQcation Act Grants — Onder^ the ♦ 
Elementary and Seco<Jjary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) , ' expendi- 
ti*!jes are expected to\otal $106.9 million for Washington schools 
during 1979-81 for the purpose of meeting the needs of certain 
educationally disadvantaged children, particularly those of low- 
incoroe familiel residing in each community. Other needs met 
with the use of this money include acquisition and use of library 
. resources, and the strengthening and impgp^vem^nt of other' 
programs. , [ 



Handicapped Education Program — Federal funds are provided to 
insure that adequate and appropriate educational servi*ces are 
provided ^r all handicapped pupils of the State. The^ funds 
are an erimaiicement of the state-funded programs and thus are 
supplemetrtary to the basic allocation. A total of $31.5 million 
is provided for the 1979-81 biennium. ' 

E* National Scheol Lutich and Special Milk Program — The school 

lunch program is operated' to provide a low-cost, nutritious lunch 
for school children. The federal subsidy provides $61.8 million 
for the 1979-81 biennium, an estimated 35 percent of Anticipated 
school lunch program costs. 
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Other Federal Fwdg ~ There are several other federal' grants' 
given to the State, the distribution of which is managed by the 
Superintendent *of Public Instruction. The' 'prbgratns and the 
estimated biennial entitlement are as follows: Indian Education, 
"^l, 888, 000; Adult Basic Education, $2,988,000; Institutional 
Education, $4,275,000; Career Education, $287,000. 



In addition to' the above 'types of federal programs, certain » N 
allocations are^provided directly to school distri^cts by federal ' 
agenci^and there forei are not appropriated by the state 'legisla- 
ture. Th^ local distip.ct the be^t *spurce of information on , 
such programs. * • , . . ^ 



IV. OTHER LOCAL RECEIPTS . . ^ ' 

As part of the total> f uiancial .plan of the districts--th^ anT(ual 
budgets-districts "include estimated receip^ from' thjree sources not ' 
heretofore men tionedc These include: Jiijhical Nonta:^ Revenues" whiph 
' are' es$.entiall7 student £ees and tuition, investment earnings' and ^ . 
^ grants, gifts^and dlfctations; "liocal Reimbursements" Aich allude / 



lunch reimSursement, sale of supplies and materials, fines, insurance 
recoveries or other reimbursement; and "Payments Fr^m Qtherl Dis- 
tricts" which cover receipts for services rendered to b.th^r k^hbol 
distticts. Again, the l6cal disftict.is the best-source for fnforma- 
tion .i;ega?^ing such funds. * . ' / 
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CH/\PTER SIX 

^ BUILDING FUND REVENUE 



The school district building fund'budget constitutes a completely separate 
fund from the district general fund or bond fund. - • 

Building funds may be used by school ^districts to finance the purchase 
and/or improvement of school' sites, the construction of . new facilities 
and remodeling or modernization of existing buildings, and for initial 
equipment, library bopks and textbooks. Building funds are budgeted as 
needfed, virtually annually, in large or growing districts. In smaller 
districts and. those with stable enrollments, this fund is quite often ^ 
dormant . * > 

The decision tt)^ purchase sites 6r construct facilities is entirely within 
the authority of the local district board of directors. 

Moneys accrue to the Building Fund from local revenues and miscellaneous 
sources and,, in addition, the State pif-ovides matching funds for many 
projects*. 

• . \ • 

I. LOCAL REVENUES 

These are derived from two major sources, with the additional option 
of drawing from minor sources. The m^jor sources are: 

The Sale of Bond Issues In recent j^ears, this has been the 
.primary source of funds. Bond issues must be authorized at a^ 
.^special or regular election by at least 60 percent of the voters 
casting iraljots . A further qualification requires that 2f 40 
percentr vpter, turnout is always based upon the number of votes^ 
cast in the most recent state general election. Such bonds are 
amortized by a levy which is 'authorized at the time the issue is 
approved. 

The statutory limit for school district^^debt is 5 percent as 
follows: 

• 3/8 percent without a vote of the people 

• 2-1/2 percent with a vote of the people — tp. include the 
3/ 8 'percent 



• 2-1/2 percent with a vote* of the people,- provided that 
this additional 2-1/2 percent is used for capital outlay 

B.*" The App/oval of Excej/s Building Fund Levies — Excess levies for 
the Bu^ld^g Fund arfe subject to the same- Requirements for passage 
as the excess levies for the General Fund, Building Fund levies 
have a one-year, limitation. ^ 

/ • 
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The most' common jft. nor revenue source available^o the Building Fund ' 
is in.terest earned from investing building f und^moneys . Following 
, the sale of a bond issue, there is often a period of time befor? 

payments must be made to contractors. It is pevmi'ssible for districts 
to invest these funds in U*. S. Government securities with interest 
accruing to the Building, Fund. 

/ * • * 

II. STATE REVENUES ' , 

The State Board of Education administers the school construction 
assistance progyam under statutory . authority. Since the program' began 
in 1947, approximately ^1 billion in state reyenues has been allocated 
to local school building projects. 

Prior to 1965, these revenues were derived from bond issues authorized 
by the legislature, which were, amortized from proceeds accruing from 
the sales tax, cigarette tax, motor vehicle excise tax, et cetera. 
Since 1965, the revenues have come from a coastitutionally dedicated* 
source — the Common School Cpns^truction Fund. These funds have basic- 
ally come from the sale of renewable resources — primarily timber — from 
state school lands set asi.de tp fund education by the Enabling Act 
of 18^9. The 1965 funding change also permits the sale of bond issues 
when there are insufficient funds in the Common School Construction 
Fund to meet authorized appropriations. Such bonds are tiot a general 
obligation of the . State, but are payable solely from interest earned 
on the Permanent Common School Fund. 

Th€^ amount of state building funds to which a district is\entitled 
'is determined according to a statutory formula. The formula estab- 
lishes a relationship between the adjusted assessed valuation per 
pupil in the individual district and the statewide adjusted assess/5d 
valuation per pupil, thus, in effect, measuring the" district's wealth 
per pupil. The resulting distribution "pattern provides state assist- 
ance on building projects from a statutory ceiling high of 90 percent 
of the cost in the least v^eaLti^t^^^stricts to "a low of 20 percent 
in the wealthiest districts. \ Additional percentage points — to a maxi- 
mum of 20 percent — are provided to districts that have experienced 
growth during the latest three-year period computed on the basis of 
1 percent additional for each 1 percent of growth. . ^ 

The formula is set forth in 'statute as follows: 



Computed 

State 
Ratio 



3+ 



District adjusted 
valuation per fuH- 
time-equiyalent pupil 



District adjusted 
valuation per full- 
t ime-e qu i va 1 ent pup i 1 



Total state adjusted 
valuation per full-^ 
time-ec^uivalent pupil 



Total state adjusted 
valuation per full- 
time-equivalent pupil 



^te 
Assi>9^tance 



The formula is designed to ptovide the average district with 50 
pircent state aid. 
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Districts qualify far state aid on two bases. The first is need, 
as exptessed by unhoused pupils (res.ulting either from enrollment 
growth and/or the need to replace unsafe or poor facilities). If \- 
a district can document a need based on program, it can also qualify 
for assistance on a modernization project. Secondly, districts must 
have authorized, by bond issue or 'a building fund excess levy, 
or a combination of both, sufficient local funds to cover their share 
of the cost of the project(s). State Board of Education school 
construction standards, by statute, must require a minimum bonded 
indebtedness or a combination »of authorized bond issues and building 
f , fund levies equal to 2-1/2 percent of*the assessed valuation in the 
school district at the time of allocation of the matching funds, or 
. such lesser amount as i^eterjjined by the board. The 2^1/2 percent 
requirement has been waived in recent years due to record high 
property assessment leve Is . 

At any time local voters authorize fuiHs, the district may ^construct 
any f acilitiesNit desires without State Board of Education approval 
and without state support>^^ 

III. MISCELLANEOUS BUILDING FUND REVENUES 

A. Federal Aid — Districts which qualify for Public Law 874 opera- 
tipnal assistance may a^lso qualify for capital construction needs 
/through Public Law "815. ,From 1951 through 1969, Washing^ton 
''school districts had been allocated a total of ^$51. 8 million 
from this source. Since 1969, 'the total statewide -allocation 
*^ from .this source has only been $13.2 million. Other sources. 

' of federal funds for construction purposes include: Atomic 

Energy Commission, $1.5 million; U.S. Corps of Army Engineers, 
$1.75 million; Economic Development Grants, $15 million; and 
the Trident impact, $16 million. 

B; Washingto'n Public Power Supply System — S.chool districts in 

areas impacted by power gejperating facilities of the Washington 
Public Power Supply System ha^e been provided $3.7 million in 
building assistance eligibility from this source. 

C. Insurance Settlements ^- Settlements received by school districts 
for fire damages or other losses are placed in the Building 

* Fund. ' ' ^ 

D. Sale of School Property — Whenever a s'^haol^ building or aite 
is sold, the money is either deposited in the Building 'Fund or 
used to reduce bonded indebtedness. ^ 

f E. Gifts' — ^On occasion, school districts may be-the recipients 
of^gifts for the Building Fund. 

F. Other Sources — Receipts derived from federal forest lands, 
state forest lands, the 1 percent real estate excise tax, or 
the P.tJ.D. excise tax may be placed in the Building Fund. Under 
cettain^C'ircumstancesV'vaflbus other, local resources may become 
available, to the Building Fund. ^- ^ ^ * • 
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■ CHAPTER SEVEN 

SCHOOL DISTRICT BUDGETS 



School districts are required by law to prepare and adopt budgets on formsi 
provided by the Superintendent of Public Instruction in accordance with ^ 
tl^e- following time schedule as set forth in Chapter ^8A.65 RCW: ' 



Final Date 
for Action 

July 10 

July 15 

July 15 

July 20 
August 1 
August 3 



August 31 



September 1 



September JIO 



First-Class Districts 



Final date to prepare budget. 



Final date to have copAes of 
budget available to^^poblic. 



Final date for adoption 
of budget. 0 

Final da£e for filing four 
copies of adopted budget 
with educational service, 
district. 

Lasjt: date for educational 
service district to file a 
copy of budget with the 
Superintendent of Public 
^ Instruction i the office of 
the State Auditor and the 
appropriate county auditor. 
One copy^will be retained 
by the, educational service 
district. 



Second-Class Districts 



Same. 



Fit^al date to have copies of 
b^c[ge t a va i 1 ab 1 e to pub lie. 

Final date to forward one 
copy of budget to educational 
, service district for review 
and comment* 



Final date for adoption of 
budget. 

Final date to forward five 
copies of adopted budget to 
educational service district 
for review, alteration and 
approval. 

Final date for budget review 
committee to approve budget. 



Same, except one copy of 
budget returned to school 
district. 
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a^school .distrietvhas four budgets which are known as the 
General' Fund, Building Fund, Bond Interest and Redemption Fund, and Associ- 
ated Student Body Program Fund budgets. Tbe General Fund is. for mainte- 
nance and operations which includes teaching, pupil transportation, food 
services, buildings and grounds maintenance, and administration of the 
district. The Building Fund covers site acquisition and the construction 
of buildings. The Bond Interest and Redemption Fund accounts for interest 
on and redemption of bonds whijrh have been sold' by school districts to 
raise^ funds for site acquisition and building cor^struction. The Associated 
Student Body Program Fund consists of funds of formal student organizations 
which operate under the approval and control of the ^chool district'. 

State summaries of^each of these funds for the ^79-60 and 1980-81 school 
years {figures 10 through 13) can be found in the Addendum. Also inpluded 
is an Expenditure by Program Statement for the General Fund (Figure 14) 
and charts of School District General Fund Revenues and Expenditures 
(Figures 15 and 16). 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



SUMMARY OF 1981 LEGISLATIVE SESSION 



The 1981 Legislature passed a -number of laws affecting methods and programs 
di9*cu8sed iit previous chapters of this handbook. While most of these 
changes will be implemented in school years 1981-82 and 1982-83, the fol- 
lowing review of changes iq presented to give the reader the most current 
information available. The summary parallels the text of the handbook 
and includes cross refet'ences to chapters and subjects affected. 

CHAPTER FOUR: BASIC EDUCATION FUNDING 



Formula 



The number of certificated staff units generated by secondary vocational 
education programs^ has bfeen reduced from 60 per 1000 full-time-equivalent 
students to approximately 55 per 1000. Nonemployee-related cost alloca- 
tions for the' basic program are set at $4,68A for 19^81-82 and $5,166 for 
1982-83. For the secondary vocational programr, the nonemployee allocations 
are $8,182 and $8,964 for the respective school /years . The enrollment • 
decline factor has been reduced f rom^ 50 perceny of the students lost 
between CTievcurrent and previous year to 25 percent. Certain small schoo^ 
districts will receive additignal staffing al4(oeations . 



Salaries 

School districts' authority to grant compensation increases to employees 
has been limited to amounts speci fied* in the^bienntai-'bu^get . The 1981 
Legislature has? teaf firmed the goal* of equalization of school district 
base salaries in 10 years. ^ 

The' plan establishes a target salary level for' base salary equalization 
by the 1988-89 school year. The percent of salary increase necessary to 
get each of the State's 300 school districts from current- salary levels 
to the targeted level in 1988-89 is calculated by the legislature, 
Employees- in school d is tries with base Salaries above the state, average 
in 1980-81 will get lesser salary increases than school districts with 
below-average base salaries. Each school district has a unique percentage 
increase specified depending on its relationship to th^ 1980-81 state 
average. 

In addition to specifying each district's^ salary increase for each year 
of 'the biennium, the 1981 Legislature enacted a salary limitation law for 
school district employees. Under terms of this law and the 1981-83 
Appropriations '*Act, if a school district grants it^- employees more than 
the increase specified in the appropriations.^act, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is directed to -Vithliold 5 percent of that district's 
basic education allocation. In addition, school districts which granted 
employees salary increases gfeater than ^legislatively specified increases 
during the 1979-81 biennium have their legislatively specified increases in 



1981-83 rolled back by the 1979-&1 increases granted ijji excess of the 
legislative guidelines. In a few cases, this mandated rollback will resul 
in school districts receiving no salary increase funds for both years of 
the 1981-83 biennium. ' <f 

CHAPTER jyiVE: OTHER OPERATING REVENUES FOR LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

General ^ 

^ - ■ 

Insurance benefit allocations for stat'e-funded positions are $121 per mont 
for 1981-82 and $ 137 . per month for 1982-83* Funds were not appropriated 
for extracurricular or substitute teacher pay. However, $250,000 was 
provided^ for district emergencies. " ^ 

Categorical, Programs 

The 1981 Legislature 'continued £he funding of pupil transportation, pr^ 
grams for the handicapped;?^ special nee'ds programs, vocational-technical • 
institutes and adult education, educatiortil programs in state institutions 
the school lunch program, and» traffic safety education* In addition, a . 
new appropriation was made entitled "Block Grants." Significant changes 
in these programs are noted below: 

Handicapped : While the 198l' Legislature retained the full-cost 
model for allocating funds for programs for the handicapped, it 
increased the student and staff ratios specified in the model and 
transferred eligibility categories for the behavioral ly disabled, 
learning disabled and communication disordered from the model to the 
block grant allocation described below. \ 

Pupil Transportation : The^ current reimbursement method has been 
retained for the 1981-82 s'chool year. The transportation operation 
is estimated to be funded at 78 percent of the state-approved program 
for 1981^82. The current reimbursement method for* funding approved 
transportation costs is to be replaced by an allocation system 
effective with the 1982-83 school year. An allocation system is 
expected to enable the State to better estimate transportation costs, 
provide school districts with a more stable source of funding and 
remove the State from compliance review,'' thereby increasing local 
control and reducing paper work. The ^system will be based on mileage 
estimates supplied by the local districts and standard rates deter- 
mined by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. An additional 
depreciation schedule for buses purchased beginning in 1982-83 will 
also be implemented in that year. 

Block Grants : The 1981 Legisjature appropriated funds for block 
grants for a njimber of programs previously funded by separate - 
appropriations. ^ 

Block grant funds may be expended for special instructional programs,, 
including but riot^ limited to: remediation assistance, cultural 
enrichment, bilingual, preschool education, alternative education, 
community involvement (including PUSH-EXCEL), environmental education 
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education for superior students, Indian education, Pacific Science 
Center, and programs for the specific learning disable^ communication 
disordered, and behaviorally disorde^e^ 

Jhese funds are to be distributed to school districts* generally based 
on funding patterns which ^existed in 1980-81. " - 

According to the legislature, block grant funding is, d'esigned to: 

• Meet program needs beyorfd that required by the basic -^duca-. 

• * tion law; 

2. PromtJte local control and decision making; 

3. • Eliminate open-ended' entitlements; 

.4. Indicate a new thrust in reduction of paper work and admin- 
^istrative red tape by consolidating funds. ; , 

CHAPTE'R SIX: BUILDING FUND REVENUE * • , , 

'The 1981 Legislatare changed the^ name of the Buil^Jing Fund to the Building 
and Capital Projects Fund and established a new fund to \^ known as the 
Building Reserve Fund. _ » « * 

The Building Reserve Fund receives revenue f fom ,the sale of real property 
and the proceeds from rents and leases of real property that were formerly 
deposited to the credit of the Building Fund. 

The Building Reserve Fund may be used for the acquisition of additional 
equipment, conducting energy audits, making energy capital\outlays' that 
are documented to be cost effective by an energy audit, and transferring 
moneys* to the Building and Capital Projects Fund. 

CHAPTER SEVEN: SCHOOL DISTRICT BUDGETS 

The following schedule presents the 1981-83 biennium appro'p nations (state 
sources only) as passed by the ^ legislature: 



Program or Function ' 

Basic education formula , 
Salary and compensation increases 
Teachers' retirement contributions 
Pupil transportation ^ 
Vocational-tephnical instit^es 
Food service 
Handicapped 
Traffic safety 

Educational s^ervice districts 

Block grants ^ 

Institutional edi^cation 

July and August payments • i 

Educational clinics ^ 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 



Amouat 

$2,624,260,000 
182,988,000 
K 286,5O0yO0q 
185,828,000 
43,134,000 
7,157,000 
121,294,000 
13,740,-0O 
• 4,4*3^, OOi 
109^770, 00 
'15,438,000 
' 706,000 
1,000,000 
14,157,000 

$3,610,4O7t000 
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SUMMARY OF ESD BUDGETS FISCAL YEAR 198j0'-81 
AS ADOPTED JULY 1, 1980 ' 
( $ In Thousands) 



REVENUES 

|TOTAL=$34,02Z0) 



LOCAL REIMBURSEMENT 
$384 



FEDERAL 
FUNDS 
$12,374 



LOfcAL NONTAX 
REVENUE 
$7JB5 




MISC. SERVICES .4% 
$130 



STATE CATEGORICAL 
PROGRAMS 
$4,440 



^FEDERAL PROGRAM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
$491 



PAYMENTS FROM LOCAL DISTRICTS 
$10,981 



COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 



LERJC 



$11,799 



STATE FUNDS' 
$9,518 ^ 



EXPENDITURES 

(TOTAL=$35,447,0) 




FEDERAL CATEGORICAL 
PROGRAMS . 
$13,043 



FINANCIAL SERVICES 
$721 



ESQ ADMINISTRATION 
$3,066 



curriculum 
serSaices 

$1,757 



Figure 2 



1979-81 STATE GENERAL FUND BUDGET 



REVENUE BY SOURCE 

$ in Millions 



(TOTALt»$6,993.0) 



FEDERAL GRANTS 
& REVEN'UE . 
SHARflNG 

$1,628.7 



ALL OTHER TAXES 
\ $1,024,2 




RETAIL SALES 8c USE TAX 
$2,446.5 



ALL OTHER REVENUE 
$374.4 



PROPERTY TAX 
$675.9 



BUSINESS & OCCUPATIONS TAX 
$843.3 



Figure 3 



EXPENWTURES BY FUNCTION 
$ in Millions 

(TOTAL«$7,403.5) . 




PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
$2,654.1 



;erlc 



HUMAN RESOURCES 
$2,57a.O 




ALL OTHER 
EPUCATION 
$1,067.1 



OTHER 
VICES 

$i,tte.3 
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Figure 5 
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1981 
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COMPARISON Of OERTIFIED EXCESS LEVIES 



MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
350 



GRANDFATHER 



BASIC |10%) 



I 
I 



UNFUNDED 
100% FORMULA 



NO LEVY LID 
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300 - 



250 — 



200 — 




150 - 



100 - 




342.0 



295.0 



15.7 




258.2 



YEAR 1976 



1977 



1978 



19/ 



152.1 




32^ 



120.1 



EXCESS LEVIES FOR MAINT. & OPERATIONS 



$(IN MILLIONS) 
500 



APPROVED 



400 



FIRSJ TIME 
SUBMiiSSIONS 



300 



^200 



100 



fl) 
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STAFF MIX FACTOR TABLE BEVELOPED 
BY LEGISLATIVE EVALUATION AND ACCOUNTABILITY PROGRAM 
(Staff Mix Table from LEAP D(^ument 1) 
EDUCATION EJ^PERIENCE 



I 



•8. 



VO 



Years of 
Service 


BA 


BA 

' 11 


BA 

* 1 

30 


BA 
45 


BA 
■ 90 


BA 

+ 

135 


MA • 


MA 

h 


PHD 

or ~N 
MA + 90 


PHD " 




1*000 


1.027 


1.055 


1.083 


1. 173 


1.231 


1. 173 


1.244 


1. 305 


1.'368"' 


^ 1 • 


i.037' 


1.065 


1.094 


1.124 


1.217 


1.276 


1.217 


; 1.290 


1.353 


1.419 


2 


1.075 


1. 104 


1. 134 


1.167 


1.262 


1. 323 


1. 262 


•1.338 


1.403 


1.471 


3 / 


1. ri5 


1.145 


1.176 


1.211 


1.308 


1 . 372 


1 . 308. 


1.387 


1.455 


1.526 


4 


1.156 


1. 188 


1.220 


1.257 


1.357 


1.423 


1.35-7 


0 

1.-438 


1.509 


1.582 ^ 


5 


1.199 


1.232' 


1.265 


1.305 


1.407 


1.476 


1.407' 


1.492 


1.564 


r.64i ■. 


6 


1.. 244 


1.277 


1.312 


1.355 


s.1.459 


1.530 


,1.3.5,9 


1.547 


1 . 622 


1.701 


7 


1.290 


1.324 


1.360 


1.406- 


K513 


1.587 


1.513 


li604 


1 . 682 


1.764 


8 


, 1.337 


1.373 


1.410 


1.460 

4 


1 . 569 


K646 • ■ 


1.569 


1. 663 


1.745 


1.830 . 


9 




1.424 


1.463 


1-.515 


1.627 


1.707 • 


1.627 


. 1. 725. 


1.809 , 


1.897 


10' 






1.517 


1.573 . 


1.687 


1. 770 


1.687 


1. 789 


1.876 


1.968 


♦11 




i 




1.633 


1.750 


1.8^ 


1.750 


1.855 


1.945 


2. 040 


12 








1 


1.815 


1. 903\ 


1.-815 


1.924 


2.0-17 


2.116 


13 










1.882 


1,973. 


1.882 


. 1.995 


2.092 , 


2.194 


. 14, 












. 2.046 


1.951, 


2.069 


2.160 


2.275 - 

• 




,45 , 
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f- ■ . ■ STATE SUMMARY - GENER AL FUND 

' - * (Whole Dollars Only) 



Actual Budget 

1979-80 1980-81 

Total Beginning Cash and Investments $ 122,803,404 $ 173,352,353 ' 

—-Revenues v ' 

♦1000 Local Taxes ^ 207,013,467 144,183,528 

2000 Cpunty-Adminis tered Funds " . ^ 85, 558, 389 91,291, 225 

3000 State Funds - / "l, 29 1, 739, 611 1,407,022, 169 

4000 Federal Fnnds 124,433,249 133,263,854' 

5000 ' Local Nontax Revenue 33,325,043 20,749,558 

6000 Local I^eimbursetnents 47,562,255 • 48,764,^471 

7000 Federal Reimbursements ' ^7, 263, 577 ^ 27,488,274 

8000 Payments from Other Districts 5,431,655 5,800,765 

9000 Permanent Transfers In 250,948 183,691 



Total Revenues 1,822,578,194 1,878,747,535 

' Adjusta^nts 1, 889, 613 - 

Total Receipts, 1,824,467,807 , 1,878,747,535 

Total Funds Available 1,947,2.71,211 2,052,099,888- 

— -^Expend i tares — 

00 Bas ic Education 750, 674, 251 846, 098, 038 

20 Handicapped ^ .-^ ^ 97,221,674 ^21,306,923 

30 Vocational* Education 50,616,256 . /57, 411, 466 

^ 40 State Programs Miscellaneous 60,331j428 ^7J0,539,214 

50-79 Federal Programs 89,382,737 102,852,576 

80 Other Educational Programs 7,565,873 ' 9,414,302 

94 Gefieral I^nstruc^onal Support 208,379,772 229,692,734 

97 General Support 306,467,490"^ - 340,006,748 

98 ^Food Service 66^506,895 74,824,424 

99 Pupil Transportation , 102^493,946 115,333,^544 



Total Expenditures 1,739,640,322 1,967,479,969 

Adjustments ^ 5,011,893 (790,248) 

Total Disbursements . - ^ 1^744,652,215 1,966^689,721 



Total Ending Cash and Investments 



$ 202,618,996 ^ 85,410,167 



STATE SUMMARY - BUILDING FUND 



(Whole Dollars Only) 



Total Beginning Cash and Investments 

Revenues 

1000 Local Taxes 

2000 County-Administered Funds 

3600 State Funds - , 

4000 Federal Funds 

500p Local Nontax Revenue 

6000 Local Reimbursements 

7000- Federal Reimbursements 

8000 Payments from' Other Districts 

9000 Permanent Transfers In 

Total Revenues 

State Matching 

Other Adjustments 
Total Local Receipts 

Total Local Funds Available 

Expenditures 

0 Undistributed 

1 Sites 

2 Site Improvement 

3 Building - New 

4- Building - Remodeling 

5 Equipping - Building 

6 Interest Expense 

Total Expenditures 
State Matching 
Other 

Total Local Disbursements. , 
.Total Ending Cash and Inves^ments'^^ 



^Actual 
1979-80 

$ 309,538,933 



475^,294 
7,146,297 
74,797,539 
7,157,321 
106,207,951 
14,126,368 

1,155,835 
303,880 

211,370,485 
(71,520,526) 
22,401,768 
162^251,727 

471,790,660 



7,345,030 
12,541,73^ 
171,472,769 
53,607,548 
14,620,394 . 
■ , 83,833 

259,671,309 
(71,520,526) 
23,051,645 ' 
211,202,42s 

$ 260,588,232 



Budget 
1980-81 

$ 254,397,798 



763,977 
2,851,532 
230,017,079 
7,200,894 
78,698j012 
8,202,273 

839,368 
35,000 

328,608,135 
(226,014,789) 

102,593,346 

356,991,144 



19,733,230 
8,207,963 
24,510,402 
363,188,801 
80,37i;.587 
- 32^75,149 
83,711 

528,970,843 
(226,014,789) 
(2,297,276) 
300,658,778 

$ 56,332,366 



Figure 11 



STATE SUMMARY - BOND INTEREST AND REDEMPTION FUND 



_7 



(Whole Dollars Only) 



tal Beginning Cash and Investments 

Revenues — - 

1000 Local Taxes 
2000^ County-Administered Furids 
3000* State Funds 
4000 Federal Funds j 
5000 Local Nontax Revenue 
6000 Local Reimbursements 
7000 Federal Reimbursements 
^ 8000 Payments :from Other Districts 
9000 Permanent Transfers In 

Total Revenues 

Adjustments ' * 

Total Receipts 

Total Funds Available 

Expenditures 

Bonds Redeemed. 
Bond Interest Paid 
Interfund Loan Interest 
Other 

a 

Total Expenditures 
Adjustments . 
Total Disbursements 



Actual 
1979-80 . 

$ 42,141,367 



78,218,596 
613,340 
4,228,295 
- 3, 773- 



3,260,610 



204^, 858. 



86,529,472 
- 66,238 
86,5^5,7^ 

128,737,077 ' 



44,278,686 
41,405,683 
4,443 
130,264 

85,819,076 
1,12.6, 118 
86,945x^94 



Budge't 
1980-81 • 

$ 33,600,031 



88,177,275 
. 208j255 
2,066,498 
2,600 
1,531., 044 



91,985,672 
91,985,672 
125,585,703 



47^559,691 
46,749,246 
24,i8a 



•94,333,125 
.(36,487) 
94,296,638 



Tgtal Ending Cash and Investments 



$ 41,791,883 



$ 31,289,065 



^^^^ ' 
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STATE Sm^RY j^S&QCJATED STUDENT BODY FUND 

(Whole; Dollars 



■I- 



Only) 



Total Beginning Cash and Investments 



Total- He venues 

Adjustments 
Total Receipts 

Total Funds Avail 



>1^ 



Total Expenditure!^ ^ 

Adjustments 
Total Disbursement^^ 

* 

Total Ending Cash and' Investments 




• 


Actual 




Bu^et/ 




1979-80 


i 


1980-81 




6 ' 7 fiOd 








• ' 27,862,150 




34,048,047 




75,636^ 








.27,937,786 


• 


34,048,047 




35,542,734; 




41,297,739 

• 


1 


27. 166.259 








154,856 ^ 




17,207 


e 


27,321,-115 


J. • 


35,047,525 

« < 




^ $ 8,221,619 


$ 


6,250,214 










o 












t 


• 










* * 

3 


\ *. 

■ • V * * 







/ 




ERIC 



5i) 
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EXPENDITURES BY PROGRAM 
GENERAL FUND 



(Whole Dollars Only) 




00 Basic Education 

21 Handicapped - District Operated 

29 Handicapped ~ Other District* 

30 Vocational Education -r Secondary 

41 Traffic Safety - / 

42 Urban, Rural, Racial & Disadvantaged 

43 Gifted 

44 Remediation 

45 Bilingual * ' * ^ 

46 State Institutions » 

47 Voc-Tech. Institutes/Skill Center 

48 Aduit Education ^ 

49 Other State Programs 
.51 Educational Disadvantaged, ESEA I ' 

53 Migrant,' ESEA I 

58 Ins true. Materials and Library, IV-B 

59 Educational Improvement, IV-C 
„61 Head Start 

62 Youth Training Programs 

63 Adult Basic Education - Federal 

66 Vocational Education - Federal 

67 Indian Education, JOM 

68 Indian Education, Title IV-A ' 

69 Neglected and Delinquent 

70 Handicapped, Institutions - Federal 
71, Handicapped, EHA-B 

72 Blind and Deaf, .EHA-C 

73 Training, EHA-D 
75 CETA 

76_^^ Voc-Tech. Inst. /Skill Center - Federal 

79 Other Federal Programs 

.81 Nongovernment Funded Programs 

83 Summer 'School 

85 Community Services 

86 Other Programs 
94- General Instructional Support 

97 General Supportive Services 

98 Food Service 
99- Pupil Transportation 

. Total Expenditures 



AcBfal^ 
1979-80 

750/674,251 
95,109,174. 

2,112,501 
50,616,255 
9,433,147 
5,093,700 
2,486,758 
5,954,406 
3,232,105 
7,216,655 
" 25,534,403 
570,412 
809,841 
■ 29,798,537 
5,097,190 
2,735,551 
2,230,926 
.2,404,731 
5,020,660 
286„155 
Sgf^ >2, 884, 698 
757,009 
' ' 2,441,552 
217,484 
684,931 
7,586,982 
238,851 
12,030 
10,929,403 
890,191 
15,165,854 
1,464,421 
. 1,113,208 
3,748,469 
1,239,775 
208,3.79,772 
306,467,490 
66,506,895 
102,493,949 

$1,739,640,322 



Budget 
. 1980-81 

-.0 

846,098,038 
118,3^45,313 
2,961,610 
57,411,466 
10,370,431' 
5,275,968 
4,141,101 
7,039,316 
4,449,281 
8,240,467 
29,540,536 
\ 641,587 
840,527 
34,047,345. 
6,310,446 
2,704,416 
2,266^019 
2,439,41 
3,893,531 
466^870 
--^ 2,9797540 
• 647', 517 
2,688,924 
405,815 
661,372 
8,993,934 
142,227 
1,784 
13,745,984 
■ 1,287,730 
19,169,706 
1,663,062 
1,358,849/ 
4,305,392 
2,086,999 
229,692,734 
340,006", 74| 
74,824,424 
115,333,544 

$1,967,479,969 



. . J • ki Figure 14 



SCHOOL DISTRICT GENERAL FUND REVENlllES 

1980-81 BUDGET ^ 

(in Million $). ^ 

(IOTA L««1 ,878.8) 



STATE SUPPORT 
$1,407.0 



74.9% 




ERIC 



52 
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SCHOOL DISTRICr^NtRAL FUND EXPENDITURES 

. 1^0-81 BUDGET 

(in Million $) . ^ 

(TOTAL« 1,967.5) 



INSTRUCTIONAL & 
GENERAL SUPPORT 
$569»7 



BASIC EDUCATION 
$846.1 




OTHER LOCAL 
" $9.4{.5%) 



.FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 
$102.9 



POOD SERVICES 
$74.8 



TRANSPORTATION 
$115.3 ' 



HANDICAPPED, 
VOCATIONAL & OTHER 
STATp 
$249.3 
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